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DOCUMENTS 

AN HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND NATURAL DESCRIPTION OF 

CALIFORNIA' 

By Don Pedro Pages 

(Translated by Herbert I. Priestley, Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

Introduction 

The document herewith translated into English is one of the earliest descrip- 
tions of California extant. It comes from the pen of one of the participants in 
the first expedition of the Spaniards to Monterey in 1769, and possesses the value 
of having been composed just at the close of the author's first period of activity in 
California; it is thus free from the burdensome detail of an actual diary, and is not 
characterized by the vagueness and unreliability common to reminiscences. As 
Fages indicates in his title, the work was written as a continuation to the two 
previously printed works on the Galvez expedition which he mentions by name. 
The first of these was the Eslracto de noticias del puerto de Monterrey, which was 
published at Mexico over the date August 16, 1770. Of this, a second edition 
bearing the same date and place was also issued. Both editions are in the 
Bancroft Library, University of California. The Estracto de noticias was 
reprinted in Father Francisco Palou's Relacidn histdrica de la vida . del 

Venerable Padre Fray Junipero Serra, Mexico, 1787, pp. 108-12, and again in 
the same author's Noticias de la Nueva California, Mexico, 1857 (Documentos 
para la historia de Mexico, series 4, Vols. 6 and 7), and San Francisco, 1874, 4 
volumes, as a publication of the California Historical Society. A translation 
was published in The Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, Vol. 15 (July, 1901), pp. 
47-9. Another translation, accompanied by a reprint of the first Mexican edi- 
tion, was issued by the Academy of Pacific Coast History as Vol. 1, No. 2, of 
its Publications, Berkeley, 1909. 

The second and complete account of the expedition, which was promised 
in the concluding paragraph of the Estracto, was written by the engineer Miguel 
Costanso; it appeared under the title: Diario histdrico de los viages de mar, y 
lierra hechos al norte de la California, and was dated October 24, 1770. It is 
to be inferred that it was printed immediately thereafter. Certainly it was 
printed earlier than November 20, 1775, for on that date Fages, concluding his 
Continuacidn y suplernento, said that the Diario histdrico had already been 
printed. The British Museum Catalogue gives 1770 as the date of publication. 
A manuscript copy of the Diario histdrico was used by William Reveley for his 
English translation published by Alexander Dalrymple as An historical journal 



1 Coniinuaci6n y suplernento a los dos impresos que de orden de esie Superior Govierno han corrida: 
el uno con el iilulo de Extracto de noticias del Puerto de Monterrey, sufecha 16 de Agosto de 1770; y el 
oiro titulado Diario historico de los viajes de mar y tierra hechos al norte de California sufecha 24 Octubre 
del mismo ano. Hose y pretenta esia relacion por superior mandato de su Excelencia el Senor Virrey 
actual de estos reynos, Don Antonio Maria Bucareliy Vrs&a, elcapitan de infanteria de la Compania Franca 
de Voluntaries de Cataluna, y comandante militar que ha sido de los nuevos establecimientos en aquellas pro- 
vincias, Don Pedro Fages. Mexico, November 20, 1775. 
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of the expeditions, by sea and land, to the north of California; in 1768, 1769 and 
1770: when Spanish establishments were first made at San-Diego and Monte-Rey, 
London, 1790. A modern translation into English was published in The Land 
of Sunshine, Vol. 14 (1901), pp. 485-96, and Vol. 15 (1901), pp. 38-47. The 
Spanish text with English translation was issued by the Academy of Pacific 
Coast History as Vol. 2, No. 4, of its Publications, 1910. 

In addition to the two printed works, Fages used in his writing the diary 
of Miguel Costans6 and his own letter to the viceroy, Bucareli, written at 
Monterey, November 24, 1773. To these written sources he added from his 
own experiences and observations the more interesting and valuable parts of 
the document. 

The Continuacidn y suplemento apparently was never printed in the original 
Spanish. A copy of the manuscript came into the possession of M. Ternaux- 
Compans, and was used to make a translation into French which appeared in 
Nouvelles annates des voyages et des sciences gSographiques, Vol. 101 (1844), pp. 
145-82, 311-47. 

The original signed manuscript is in the Mexican archives, Museo Nacional, 
Documentos relativos & las misiones de Californias, small folio series, Vol. 4. A 
signed contemporary copy dated November 30, 1775 (ten days later than the 
foregoing), is in the Spanish archives at Seville, Estante 104, eaj&n 6, legajo 17. 
Transcripts from both archives are in the Bancroft Library. The translation 
herewith presented was made from the transcript from the Mexican archives, 
which has been compared with the copy from Spain, as well as with a contem- 
porary unsigned copy in the possession of Mr. H. R. Wagner, of Berkeley, 
California. The textual differences in these various forms of the document are 
those characteristic of most handwritten archive materials, and have not been 
noticed in the translation, save for the addition of a vocabulary from San Luis 
Obispo, which was added from the Seville manuscript. 

The document is recognized as of the first importance to California ethnology. 
The French version was used by Bancroft to a limited extent in his Native races 
and in his History of California. More recently an English version in manuscript 
by Miss M. H. Van Gulpen was used by J. Alden Mason in "The Ethnology of 
the Salman Indians" (University of California Publications in American arch- 
aeology and ethnology, Vol. 10, No. 4, 1912). The document has not until now, 
however, been made available in English to the public in general or to ethnolo- 
gists and historians interested in the field surveyed by Fages, hence this new 
and independent translation is presented. 

A word should be said for the author of the Continuaci&n. Pedro Fages has 
a large place in the history of Spanish California. He was a young Catalan, 
and a lieutenant of Catalonian Volunteers, when he first appeared in Californian 
annals. He rendered service in New Spain in 1768 as a member of the expe- 
dition to Sonora under Colonel Domingo Elizondo against the revolted natives. 
He was sent to lower California in 1769 to participate in the Galvez expedition 
for the occupation of Monterey. He was in command of the military force 
aboard the Son Carlos, on which he reached San Diego, May 1, 1769. On land 
he was second in command to Gaspar de Portola, whom he accompanied to 
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Monterey on the two expeditions of 1769-70. Upon the departure of Portola 
from California on July 9, Fages was left as comandante of the "New Establish- 
ments," in which office he continued until May 25, 1774. He was promoted to a 
captaincy May 4, 1771, and to a lieutenant colonelcy at some time between 1777 
and 1781. 

His goings and comings within California gave him the experiences which 
make his untutored observations on California ethnology of such intense interest. 
In addition to his journeys with Portola, he made an expedition from Monterey 
to the vicinity of Alameda in November, 1770. In March and April of 1772 he 
again visited the bay region with Father Crespi, going as far as the mouth of 
the San Joaquin River. In May of the same year he spent several weeks in the 
San Luis Obispo region hunting bears to supply the Monterey establishments 
with meat. In August he went to San Diego, where he came into conflict with 
Father Serra over the advisability of establishing new missions without added 
soldiers to serve as guards. Serra went to Mexico and obtained the removal of 
Fages on May 25, 1774, but subsequently expressed regret at his removal and 
appreciation for his services. It was while Fages was in Mexico City, after his 
recall, that he wrote the Continuacidn. 

Subsequently, he served at Guadalajara, and in Indian fighting on the Sonora 
frontier. In 1781-82 he led an expedition to the Colorado River to punish the 
Yuma Indians for their destruction of the new mission-colonies there. About 
this time he made one or more visits to southern California. He was in the 
Colorado region when on September 10, 1782, he received his appointment as 
governor of the Californias, in which capacity he served until April 16, 1791. 
Never again, after his later interesting wanderings, did he find time to write so 
informative a report as that of 1775. The date of his death is supposed to have 
been in 1796. He had outlived most of the generation of notables who effected 
the occupation of California. 2 



AN HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND NATURAL DESCRIPTION OF 

CALIFORNIA 

By Don Pedro Fages 
Long Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 
A continuation of, and supplement to, the two printed works which have been pub- 
lished by order of this Superior Government, one of them under the title: Estracto de 
noticias del puerto de Monterrey, dated August 16, 1770, and the other entitled: Diario 
historico de los viages de mar y tierra hechos al norte de California, dated October 24 
of the same year. This narrative is made and presented in obedience to the orders of the 
present viceroy of these kingdoms, Don Antonio Maria Bucareli y Ursiia, by the captain 
of infantry of the Free Company of Catalonia Volunteers and former military com- 
mandant of the New Settlements in those provinces [the Californias], Don Pedro Fages. 



2 Interesting details in the life of Fages are contained in Bancroft, California, Vol. 1 (1884), chapters 
xx-xxiii, and in I. B. Richman, California under Spain and Mexico, 1911. Two of his diaries have been 
published by the Academy of Pacific Coast History. Other diaries, and much of his official corre- 
spondence, are in the Bancroft Library. 
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Your Excellency: 

Inasmuch as I was left in charge of the military command at the Presidio of San 
Carlos de Monterey in the early part of July of the year 1770, under instructions and 
orders which were given me at the time of his departure from the New Settlements 
in the northern part of California by my commander-in-chief the captain of the 
Dragoons of Spain, Don Gaspar de Portola, who set sail from the port of Monterey 
in the packet Son Antonio on the ninth day of the same July, I busied myself for 
a long period of more than four years with all possible determination and diligence in 
reconnoitering those remote provinces in person, gathering information concerning 
whatever was conducive to a practical knowledge of them. [I observed] the people 
who inhabit them, the character of the land and its products, the religion and cus- 
toms of the uncivilized natives, and other important things which will appear in the 
course of my narrative, mingled, perhaps, with some few other items of a merely curi- 
ous nature. 

I acknowledge and give due credit to the previous accounts which up to now have 
been published concerning the overland and maritime expeditions to the famous port 
of Monterey. Indeed, nothing more exact, definite, well ordered, or expressed with 
more vivid colors could be conceived of than those accounts, the publication of 
which I mention above. I confess frankly that my own account is less fortunate 
in regard to arrangement, clearness, and vigor of expression, but I submit 
that it is in no wise inferior in point of the sincerity and good faith of what I here 
set down. 

I would indeed have preferred to set forth (either through my own effort or that 
of some capable person who might have accompanied me on my wide peregrinations) 
a purely mathematical cosmography of all this considerable part of our American 
world. But, as this was impossible, I shall content myself with serving the king 
and my nation to the extent of my slight ability, combining therewith great zeal for the 
highest fulfilment of my duty under your Excellency's eminently appropriate orders. 

Limiting myself then to a brief description only — historical, political, and natural — 
which may serve to give some idea of the actual state of those important settlements, 
the purpose of which has been the reduction of the numberless natives of those vast 
provinces to the faith of Jesus Christ and obedience to our Lord, the King, I have not 
sought to follow any other order of presentation than that suggested by the original 
notes made by my own hand as I proceeded with the inspection of places and events 
as they happened. It is well to put down here that nearly all that I note in my 
narrative occurred in my presence and before my eyes; what little did not so occur I 
took from excellent reports the exactness of which I doubt not at all. In the matter 
of distances, measurements, and other things expressed numerically, I will vouch for 
them only as judicious estimates in no wise to be understood literally, matters of 
that nature never being so accepted. Time and opportune governmental measures 
will some day effect a more complete knowledge of such details, but the task was 
impossible of accomplishment for one man alone, traveling as I did usually on foot, 
destitute of the conveniences and means necessary for acquiring exact information. 

In addition to my notes I will, wherever necessary, make due use of the diary 
written on the first overland journey from the port of San Diego in search of the port 
of Monterey which was not at the time identified. This diary embraces the period 
from July 14, 1769, to January 24, 1770, and covers the round trip. The manu- 
script is certainly worthy of the hand that wrote it and of the leader who commanded 
the expedition. It is very terse, original, and complete in subject matter, and I shall 
hardly do other than copy faithfully and precisely such parts of it as may serve my 
purpose. Concerning the new missions and presidios, I will insert at the proper 
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places the subheads of the letter addressed to you from Monterey on November 
24, 1778, in which those matters are handled with the exactness and detail demanded 
by the condition of the new settlements in northern California. 

Notwithstanding the fact that my observations and examinations of those lands 
are set down in the order of our return from San Francisco (the last port, and the end 
of our inspection to the northward) to San Diego de Alcala which is located in 32J^° 
north latitude, just as they appear in the Estracto de Noticias printed August 16, it 
has, however, seemed a better plan for my narrative that the order of presentation 
should be reversed. I shall deal first, then, with those places and regions to which we 
first came, discussing them all consecutively up to the port of San Francisco, which is 
the northern-most one and not far from the port of Monterey, and is, according to 
an entry of December 30, 1769, in the manuscript diary above cited, situated in 87° 
85' more or less, according to an observation taken on land near the port by the 
engineer Don Miguel Costanso, who later made an excellent map of the peninsula, a 
faithful copy of which I have in my possession. On this map the port of San Fran- 
cisco is situated in the latitude mentioned. Indeed, it was thought, during the first 
land journey, which covered the period from July, 1769, to January, 1770, and not 
without some show of probability, that the latitudes observed at an earlier date by 
General Sebastian Vizcaino and the pilot Cabrera Bueno were in marked error con- 
cerning the noteworthy ports and other places on the west or exterior side of the 
peninsula. This opinion may be seen expressed in the diary referred to in the entry 
dated Tuesday, December 5. It was, however, shortly afterward discovered that the 
error was very slight — so insignificant, indeed, that we must marvel at the cleverness 
and dexterity of those men who, using instruments very inferior to those we have 
today, and methods and rules less expeditious than those of this century, were yet 
able by dint of application and diligence to approximate accuracy so closely in their 
observations. This just praise must be conceded to our skilled national travelers 
and explorers, that they may receive the due acknowledgment of our posterity. 

This being all I have to say by way of introduction, I will now begin my narrative. 

ARTICLE I 
Which Treats of the Lands Discovered and of the Natives Who Inhabit the 
Territory Extending from San Diego de Alcala Northward Some Thirty 
Leagues in California 

On the first journey by land, between the 14th and the 25th of July, 1769, our 
company of explorers made ten day's marches from San Diego to San Francisco 
Solano, a distance estimated at twenty-six leagues in a direction varying occasionally 
and slightly from the north and northwest toward the west. 

The places examined on the march during this journey were, as they were named, 
as follows: First, the Canada de San Diego (which was well-grassed), two leagues 
distant from the port of the same name. Second, the Poza de Osuna or de San Jacome 
de la Marca, which is also a pleasant, beautiful canyon all covered with pasture and in 
some places probably as much as twenty yards wide, with a few trees and a quan- 
tity of water collected in numerous pools. This place was distant from the preceding 
one about four leagues, the way being easy of transit and abounding in pasture. Our 
course was always northwestward in so far as the lay of the land permitted. Though 
the country was void of undergrowth and not at all rough, it was broken by numerous 
moderate-sized hills that all sloped uniformly to the level of the sea, the waters of 
which penetrated between the hills through several channels where salt is deposited 
in abundance. 
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Third: Going three leagues to the north and northwest over high ground inter- 
spersed with hills similar to those just mentioned, in a delightful spot wooded 
with alders and thick shrubbery with very abundant pasture, one comes to a canyon 
which was called San Alejos. Water is not abundant, nor is it entirely lacking; it 
was necessary to dig out the sand and make pools so as to water the animals from a 
small spring. 

Fourth: Two leagues farther on there was another canyon, swampy and better 
supplied with water, which was named Santa Sinforosa. It was covered in places 
with reeds, and contained abundant pasture throughout. 

Fifth: Another two leagues farther on, there is a very delightful and pleasantly 
picturesque valley of ample proportions, into which there converge from the north 
and northeast a number of canyons in which is formed a pool or swamp which sup- 
plied us satisfactorily with water. The place was named San Juan Capistrano. 

Sixth: Continuing through canyons and along gentle hill-slopes, one passes 
through pleasant pasture-lands to another spot two leagues distant from the preceding 
one. It is a spacious, cheerful canyon, well wooded and well supplied with fresh 
water which has collected in numerous pools, although there is in the midst of it a 
fair-sized pond of brackish water. This place was named Santa Margarita. 

Seventh: Two leagues farther to the northwest over hills of moderate height was a 
place to which the name of Los Rosales was given. It lay at the end of a canyon 
which contained plenty of water in numerous pools, and the entire locality abounds in 
rose-bushes. 

Eighth: The Canada del Bautismo is distant from the above place two leagues 
due north. It received its name from the happy incident of the baptism there of 
two dying children whom the missionary fathers found in that sad condition in the 
care of their Indian parents. 

Ninth: Three leagues thence northwestward over a road somewhat broken but 
not very difficult, is found another canyon which was named Santa Maria Magdalena. 
It abounds in pasture, in willows, and in other trees, and there is a large quantity 
of water collected in pools. 

Tenth : Finally, at a distance of three leagues farther on without change of direc- 
tion, after passing through a canyon which opens into the Canada de Santa Maria 
Magdalena, turning westward at the end of the canyon to the crest of some hills and 
thence crossing a wide stretch of level country, one enters another canyon through 
which, at the foot of a moderately high range, a good-sized stream flows among 
numerous trees. This is the place named San Francisco Solano. 

From the narrative of the diarist it is observed that, on the second day's march, 
four leagues from San Diego, some Indians of a village on the coast appeared, and, 
though they showed great hesitancy to approach our men, they soon dismissed their 
fears and remained paying attentions to our men to the point of importunity and 
annoyance. They were inordinately gratified by our attentions and by the presents 
we made them, such as strings of glass beads and other trinkets which they greatly 
admired, and they were unwilling to leave our camp until we departed on the following 
day. From this point, for approximately two hundred leagues of our journey north- 
ward, and for the same distance on our return, the Indians came voluntarily to nearly 
every place where our men camped, that they might present themselves to us and 
show us honors, demonstrating the most complete confidence. Here, they presented 
us fish, there, nuts, pine-nuts, acorns, and other seeds prepared after their fashion. 
Our men made themselves understood by signs, and they in like manner indicated to 
us the road, the watering-places, and other matters concerning which we required 
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information for our guidance on the march. It was never necessary for us to use our 
weapons for any purpose save to obtain some game, which was generally bears. 
The flesh of these has a pleasant flavor. Fowl were not lacking in many places, for 
numerous geese and ducks were hunted. 

Up to this point appear facts taken from the diary of the land expedition or of 
which I was a witness, I having been one of the exploring party, in the capacity of 
lieutenant of the company of Volunteers of Catalonia. 

State of the Missions in the Territory Above Mentioned 

Concerning the state of the missions in this district, I reproduce what I pre- 
viously reported to your Excellency in my letter of reply dated at the Presidio de San 
Carlos de Monterey, November 24, 1773; the paragraph of it which concerns this 
district is substantially in the following words: 

The mission of San Diego de Alcala was the first among the new missions of Cali- 
fornia, founded at the port of the same name in June, 1769, at the time when the sea 
and land expeditions were there united. The land expedition set out on July 14, as 
has previously been stated, in search of the port of Monterey. At San Diego there 
remained certain Mexican cuirassiers, with some of the members of my company 
of Volunteers of Catalonia who had become incapacitated by illness and who died 
within a few weeks. It happened then, a short time after our expedition had left, 
that the Indians of the village situated near the port, having been joined by some of 
their neighbors, became so bold as to come and besiege the camp, doubtless feeling 
sure of victory as they were superior numerically to our men, of whom few were 
able to take up arms and assume the defensive. They killed three natives and put 
to death some others who had been wounded. The rest were all put to flight, and 
have learned caution from experience, for since that time they have not committed 
nor even attempted any hostile act, at least publicly or as an affront. Under cover 
of night, however, and in the dark they have not hesitated to discharge arrows at 
the horses, killing some of our animals, perhaps rather for the sake of satisfying their 
hunger than by way of insult or of taking revenge. They remained in retirement for 
some time after their chastisement, but later they began to appear in the vicinity of 
the camp. Little by little they have been reduced, so that today the reverend 
fathers have already baptised more than eighty persons; among them are twelve 
families of a village not far distant, where they lodge in huts of brush and reeds. 
Those who are reduced attend regularly at Mass, indoctrination, and prayers; other 
natives yet unconquered who live with them come now and then and present them- 
selves to the ministers of the Holy Gospel, who do not omit to attract them with 
suavity to the catechism. From the other villages (there are more than twenty) 
within a radius of ten leagues, there are a few who frequent the mission and listen 
to the recitation of the Christian doctrine. All the natives of that vicinage are very 
orderly, and have no cause to fear or to be feared. 

It should be understood that the mission of San Diego was founded on a hill com- 
manding the port and the Punta de Guijarras. It was situated at the side of a 
stream which, flowing only during the rainy season, passes through a long spacious 
canyon wooded with willows, alders, vines, and roses of Castile, trees of varieties 
other than the above also occurring. There are ponds or pools, which contain a 
sufficient supply of water for the use of the camp and for the mission during the entire 
year; but as it is not practicable to obtain irrigating water for the fields and tillable 
lands, life there will always be attended by the necessity of obtaining supplies for the 
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maintenance of the people. Attempts have been made at sowing grain in season, but 
the first year the stream overflowed and carried away the seed which had been sowed 
at the right season. The following year the attempt was repeated, the grain being 
then sowed farther back from the stream; but as the rains did not come in season it 
was possible to harvest only a little for seed. This seed it was planned to put into the 
ground (which is indeed not to be called sterile) at some more suitable place up- 
stream, where the rainfall is said to be greater and more regular. Unless this proves 
to be the case, it will be impossible for the mission to exist there long. Nor has there 
been found, even after great and painstaking search, any permanent water-supply 
whereby sowing of irrigated crops might be undertaken. For flocks and herds there 
are excellent places with plenty of water and abundance of pasture. The natives of 
the adjacent villages do not lack for their customary seeds, and they add to their food 
supply by fishing. They would secure better results if they had canoes in which to 
go out. It would be well if the mission had a canoe of its own and a good fishnet to 
use in supplying its needs. 

The church building is situated within a palisade; it is constructed after the native 
style, of poles and reeds. The dwelling and the office buildings are built partly of 
wood and partly of sun-dried clay blocks. The reverend fathers have sketched a 
plan, and have dug the foundation-trenches for another and larger building, to be 
made entirely of adobes. They have a supply of the latter as well as of stone; but 
the inevitable lack of food and supplies will not permit the acceleration of this impor- 
tant task. 

Natural and Political History 

The Indians of the entire region between San Diego and San Francisco Solano are 
of a light brown color with homely features and ungainly figures; they are dirty, very 
slovenly, and withal evil-looking, suspicious, treacherous, and have scant friendship 
for the Spaniards. Each village is despotically governed by a single captain, who 
has but one wife at a time, but each one dismisses his wives and takes others when- 
ever he cares to do so. The education which they give their children consists merely 
of the fathers teaching the boys whatever skill and dexterity they may themselves, 
happen to possess; the girls are taught whatever best suits them, they having perfect 
liberty to choose. 

The deity which they adore, and there is one presiding over every village, is an 
aged Indian whom they themselves choose, raising him to that great dignity by 
acclamation; to him they make ceremonial offerings of seeds and various eatables. 
When there are wars — as there frequently are among the various villages as the 
results of disputes concerning the fruits of the earth and women — they protect this 
old man by shutting him up inside of a wall or fence made of tall, strong, closely set 
logs. Within this enclosure there is a space like a parade ground, all mined and 
counter-mined in different directions. The passages extend outside the wall for 
twelve or fifteen yards, and have openings through which they can reconnoiter and 
hold communication with the divinity, providing him with food during the time of 
trouble and protecting him from surprise or injury by the enemy. In this manner 
they on such occasions become the tutelary gods (according to their crass mode of 
thought) of the very god whom they worship in time of peace and prosperity. 

In this territory there are to be seen, besides a number of other land animals, deer, 
antelope, conies, hares without number, wild cats, wolves, some bears, coyotes, and 
squirrels of three kinds. Among the birds there are various kinds of thrushes, and 
a few birds of prey. There are also quail, sparrows, mocking birds, woodpeckers, 
vultures, and buzzards. The aquatic birds are pelicans, herons, ducks, divers, mud- 
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hens, and other kinds. The land produces, though not in abundance, acorns, wild 
grapes, some asparagus, and a kind of berry (called gabarneda in Catalonia) on the 
bushes of the roses of Castile, which are really seed-pods, and have a very pleasant 
flavor after they have been roasted for a short time in a slow fire. There are exten- 
sive growths of kidney beans (jojobas), and three varieties of cactus fruit. Along 
the seacoast of the territory under consideration there are seen some young whale 
and other marine animals. Among the desirable fish there occur the sole and the 
tunny. 

Most of the natives of this region go absolutely naked. The few of them who take 
pleasure in the use of clothing wear a sleeveless doublet made of undressed strips of 
rabbit or otter skins twisted and put together with some degree of skill. Among the 
men this garment does not usually fall much below the waist. The women cover 
themselves with aprons made of the leaves of reeds softened by beating and gathered 
at one end into a belt worn around the waist but hanging for the remaining part loose 
down to the knees. Over this fine garment they wear a pair of undressed deer-skins 
poorly tanned, which serve as a skirt. If the weather is cold and raw, they usually 
cover their backs with a third skin. Such is the simplicity of dress of these wretched 
people, and those who take even this small care are, as I have said, comparatively few. 

Article II 
From San Francisco Solano to the Rio de Santa Clara 

Our party could not avoid breaking this stage of the journey into thirteen marches, 
the sum of which was estimated as thirty-two leagues' advance in fifteen days, 
including four days of rest needed to allow time for the advance scouts. The halting- 
places examined and designated by the names which were then bestowed, occur in the 
following order: 

First: Setting out from San Francisco Solano toward the north, over rather high 
hills easily traversed, one descends to a very spacious valley the level stretch of 
which extends as far as the eye can reach. In the first part of it there was found no 
watering place save a very scant one that was named after its discoverer, one of the 
missionary fathers who accompanied us, the Watering-place of Father G6mez. 

Second: Continuing in the same direction across the plain, at a distance of three 
leagues there was found another stream of very good running water. It descended 
from the range, and must in the rainy season be of considerable swiftness and volume. 
This place was named Santiago. 

Third: One league farther on there is a very beautiful river which showed signs of 
great floods and had many groves of willows. The entire vicinity possesses very 
good soil which can be irrigated for crops for a long distance. Here the name Rio de 
los Temblores was bestowed, because on the afternoon of July 28 some earthquake 
shocks were felt, which threw into consternation even the natives, who were living 
in a populous village on the bank of the river. 

Fourth: Leaving the plain and the seacoast to enter the mountains, we found, 
when we had gone two leagues from the river, some pools or springs in which there was 
water sufficient for the people but none for the animals. This was in a narrow canyon 
at a place which was named Los Ojitos. 

Fifth: Crossing the level country in a northerly direction and gradually approach- 
ing the mountains, we encountered some quite rugged hills which had to be ascended. 
The descent from them is into a beautiful valley where there is water running in deep 
ditches and standing also in swampy pools. This valley must be over three leagues 
in width and much more in length. It is called the Valle de San Miguel. 
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Sixth: At a distance of two leagues to the northeast, after traveling with much 
difficulty through fields of dry grass and brushwood, a swampy stream is reached 
which emerges from a clear open spot still within the same valley in front of a gap 
which opens toward the west. Some soldiers who had gone out to hunt antelopes, 
which abound there, said that they had seen a large river which rises close to the gap 
at the foot of a hill about half a league distant from our camp. Passing westward 
then, in order to emerge from the valley by way of an opening between low hills, a 
wide canyon is entered after a journey of two more leagues. The canyon is well 
wooded with poplars and alders, among which a beautiful river flowing toward the 
northwest skirts the point of a steep hill and continues thence in a southerly 
direction. Toward the north-northeast there is seen another water-course or river- 
bed, which we found to be dry; it was connected with the canyon which we had just 
discovered, and bore plentiful evidence of heavy floods in the rainy season. It was 
named the Rio de la Porciuncula. 

Seventh: Crossing the river and pursuing a west-southwesterly direction, one 
arrives, after traversing three leagues of high level land, at a watering-place which 
was named the Ojo de Agua de los Alisos. It was a large spring situated in a ravine, 
in which were growing aliso — poplar — trees of great thickness of trunk; the entire 
ground was covered with pasture and shrubbery, and there was some water-cress. 
All the land along this march appeared admirable for the production of fruits and 
grains of all kinds. 

Eighth: At two leagues' distance from here by a good road through well-grassed 
fields which skirt the range, is another watering-place in a hollow surrounded by low 
hills near the sea coast. It was named the Ojo de Agua del Berrendo from the cir- 
cumstance that one of these animals [antelopes] had here been caught alive; a soldier 
of our troop had on the preceding day broken its leg by a musket-shot. 

Ninth: From this place a northwesterly route was chosen, toward the point 
where there appears to be an opening in the range; this is entered through a canyon 
between sheer hillsides which, finally becoming more accessible, make it possible 
to take the slope and ascend to the summit. From this, a spacious pleasant valley is 
discovered; descending into it, one encounters a very large pool, capable of providing 
water in abundance. Near it there is a populous Indian village, the inhabitants of 
which, even to the children, are remarkably affable and peaceable. This valley 
must be about three leagues wide, its length extending to more than eight; it is 
entirely surrounded by a chain of mountains; to it the name Valle de Santa Catalina 
was given. 

Tenth: Passing through this valley, which was named also the Valle de Los 
Encinos, one goes a matter of the three leagues of its width in order to reach the foot 
of its range. Here there was water in abundance for the people, but very little for 
the animals. 

Eleventh: Four leagues after entering the mountains, passing in part through a 
narrow canyon and in part along very high barren hills, the ascent of which is very 
difficult for beasts of burden, a small valley is reached; it extends into a pleasant, 
sightly field, on the level expanse of which are seen many poplars and oaks of great 
size. There is a copious supply of water in a stream of moderate width running 
amid numerous willows and poplars. This place was called the Rancherla del Corral. 

Twelfth: If it is desired to continue from here toward the north or northwest 
which are the directions which govern the journey to Monterey, it.would be neces- 
sary to attempt the ascent of an immense Cordillera of very high mountains which 
present themselves to the sight. But, by diverging for three leagues through a 
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canyon, which runs for that distance to the west-southwest, one conies to a halt on 
the bank of a stream which, although it has a moderate flow during the night and 
early morning, soon dries up from the heat of the sun — a peculiarity observed in some 
other streams from this point on. The soil of this long canyon or river-bed is all 
spongy and slippery, and the animals sink in it or slip at every step. It was called 
the Canada de Santa Clara. 

There were seven Indian villages met with between San Francisco Solano and 
this place. They were all on the line of march near our camping places, and were 
quite populous; some of them were so much so, that, had the Indians borne arms they 
would have given us great anxiety, for at one place over 200 of them came out at a 
time, in a tumultuous fashion to greet us; everywhere they paid us honors, and made 
gifts which helped greatly to reduce the cost of maintenance for the men, [and per- 
mitted] part of the supply of foodstuffs which we had to be reserved for other con- 
tingencies. 

It is to be noted that, because terrifying earthquakes, which frequently recurred, 
had been experienced throughout a great part of this stretch of the journey, it was 
suspected that there might be some volcanoes in the mountains of the vicinage. 
Truly the indications did not belie this suspicion, for, at the foot of the range which 
runs toward the west, on the road lying between the Rio de la Porciuncula and the 
Ojo del Agua de los Alisos, the scouts found pools of bitumen bubbling [out of the 
ground]. 

Between San Francisco Solano and the Rio de Santa Clara is the new mission of 
San Gabriel, established in that valley which was mentioned in number five under the 
name of San Miguel. Describing the stopping-places according to the narrative of 
the diary, the mission is six leagues from the Rio de los Temblores, and two and one- 
half from the one named Rio de la Porciuncula. It is situated on a hill, down the 
slopes of which flow numerous streams of water, in which the Rio de San Miguel has its 
origin. There are at this place many willows, poplars, blackberry and grape vines, 
and roses of Castile. The mission was founded September 8, 1771; the Indians of the 
nearby village, showing themselves to be very discontented [thereat] from the first, 
formed a confederacy with their neighbors for the purpose of besieging the camp. 
This they did a few days later but our men, placed in a state of defence, succeeded in 
killing the leader or chief who commanded the Indians, whereupon the engagement 
was ended without further activity, the victory remaining with our men, and the 
Indians taking to flight having learned a good lesson; they did not suffer themselves 
to be seen for a long time. Subsequently they have been much more amenable, and 
many had been baptized by November of '73 although no marriages had taken place. 

The church and the dwelling, and the offices, which are within the stockade, are, 
like those in San Diego, of simple construction and not at all commodious, for nothing 
better is even to be thought of. The garrison is composed of seven cuirassiers and a 
corporal. There is a muleteer for carrying necessary things to the mission. At a short 
distance is the village in which the unconverted natives and the new Christians live; 
the latter attend regularly at mass and the recital of the doctrine, and some of the 
former come that the missionary fathers may catechise them. Close to the same 
stockade there have been constructed a few small houses for the five families of re- 
duced Indians which the reverend father president brought from [Lower] California 
for the purpose of employing them in tilling the ground and sowing wheat. There 
is a quantity of that grain here sufficient not alone for the relief of the mission, but as 
well for supplying the new converts; for having as they do, good fields and abundance 
of running water, they can sow all that they like and indeed, wheat, corn, and beans 
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have given very satisfactory results in the tests which have been made. It is very 
essential that those fields should respond productively to cultivation, for the natives 
of the district do not enjoy an abundance of wild seeds of pleasant taste, nor can they 
derive benefit from fishing, since they are distant from the sea about six or eight 
leagues by the shortest route, which is toward San Pedro Bay, where the packet San 
Carlos anchored in '69 with men and provisions, which will always be easy to trans- 
port [from San Pedro Bay to the mission] on mule-back, by reason of the levelness 
and unbroken character of the intervening territory. 

One league to the westward from the mission there are great forests of oak, from 
which a supply of acorns is obtained. A great many Indians live there, hidden in 
their villages, which are found also on the seashore and on the plain throughout the 
eight leagues mentioned. The Rio de la Porciuncula, distant more than two long 
leagues, contains water sufficient to use for irrigation, as does also another copious 
stream which is farther on, some three leagues to the west. Nor are there lacking 
in the vicinity of the forest to which reference has been made, small streams from 
which water can be taken for the cultivation of the adjacent fields, so that the entire 
locality is most alluring, and offers facilities for the settlement of a few families of 
Spaniards. These might, without prejudice to the mission, have an assignment of 
fertile fields, with places adapted for all kinds of cattle. They would live in comfort, 
and with them we might begin to have hopes of a very important settlement. 

As this mission is more than 40 leagues from San Diego, and the Indians of the 
numerous villages in the intervening territory are habitually restless, and commit 
hostile acts (as experience has shown) when parties pass near them without an escort 
large enough to be formidable to these savages, it would be very desirable to es- 
tablish a few more missions with their corresponding presidios in the interval of this 
stage of the journey, after prudent efforts at examination and exploration of the 
numerous valleys which are met with in order to find out how and where it would be 
desirable to place the camps, and what expectation [there would be] of reducing the 
natives and populating the country. The fact is, that there has in this part been left 
a considerable tract of country in which no steps have been taken for the yearned-for 
reduction of the many indigenes, or for the safety of travelers who may be going into 
the interior without men and arms sufficient for their defense. As a consequence, it 
is absolutely necessary to traverse this stretch (whenever need arises for making the 
overland journey) in formation and with the organization of an expedition, as upon 
the first occasion. It is indeed believable that the deference and gentleness of the 
Indians toward our men might have been due rather to well grounded fear than to 
their affability and benevolence — characteristics in truth too rare and appreciable 
to be attributed, without less equivocal proof, to savages so untaught and uncivilized 
in all else which concerns their intercourse and customs. 

This Part Describes Natural and Political Matters 

The natives throughout the tract described are, generally speaking, rather dark, 
dirty, of bad figure, short of stature, and slovenly, like the preceding ones, except 
those who live near the Rio de los Temblores, on its banks and the adjacent beaches; 
these Indians are fair, have light hair, and are good looking. 

As to the government of the villages, they resemble each other in that they are 
all subject to a despotic chief, who is the highest arbiter of peace and war; to him 
every one contributes a part of what seeds and eatables he possesses. This captain 
is not only privileged to have two wives (the other Indians having only one), but he 
may put them away at his own caprice, and take from the same village any other two 
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he may desire, provided they are maidens. As to dress, those few who use clothes 
wear them as do those who live between here and San Diego; nearly all the men and 
women wear the hair cut. They are idolators, and have a custom of burying their 
dead just where they die; if death occurs in their village, they move to another 
locality. 

The men employ themselves in making nets of various patterns, large enough for 
carrying their food in the fields; they also use them to bind about the body. They 
make bows and arrows innumerable, and a kind of warclub of tough wood in the shape 
of a well-balanced cutlass, which they use in war and in hunting conies, hares, deer, 
coyotes, and antelope, throwing them so far and with such certain aim, that they 
rarely fail to break the bones of such of these animals as come within range. The 
women know how to weave baskets of varying capacity, in which to collect their 
seeds, pine-nuts, madrofia-berries, acorns, etc. 

Cactus fruit of superior flavor, wild grapes, and bramble-berries abound in the 
country. In the Canada de Santa Clara there are many willows, from the fruit of 
which in season, the Indians know how to make a certain wine which has no unpleas- 
ant flavor. The mountaineers know how to make also a kind of sweet paste, and 
sugar, which is not unworthy of the name among those people. These products are 
taken from certain vegetables, which in themselves do not look very promising. 
They utilize the lule, (cat-tail reed) making alole — gruel — from the seeds, and bread 
from the roots, as will be described in another place. 

Beside deer, antelope (which is a kind of mountain goat), coyote, wolf, fox, cony, 
hare, squirrel, and skunk, there is here another land animal just like a sucking pig, 
which they call mantugar, and the flesh of which they eat, just as they do that of the 
other animals mentioned. There are also reptiles and poisonous animals, vipers, 
tarantulas, salamanders, and crabs. The entire country is overrun with fleas, but 
the chinchbug and the louse are unknown. Under the topic of birds and fish, noth- 
ing said with reference to the territory previously described fails of application here, 
there being even some additional species. These Indians are, however, better equip- 
ped for fishing; they have their rafts of reeds on which to go out to sea, and by means 
of these the Indians of the plain of San Gabriel communicate with the islanders of 
San Clemente and Santa Barbara. 

Article III 
From the Canada de Santa Clara to the Rancheria de los Pedernales 

This stage, according to the distance traveled, was estimated at thirty-seven 
leagues, as is shown by the diary of the land expedition, adding the distances from 
one stopping-place to another between the points above mentioned. But it is to be 
noted that on the backward journey made by the party on its return to San Diego, 
it is shown that the distance traveled from Los Pedernales to the Canada de Santa 
Clara was little more than twenty-five leagues, for at that time a more direct road, 
leading in the proper direction, was chosen,, for by that time [the explorers] had a 
tolerably accurate idea of the country, and did not advance so tentatively as on the 
first trip, when a prudent distrust, and a fear of meeting some insuperable obstacle 
caused by the sea or by the asperity of the country, obliged our men to digress pur- 
posely so as to avoid the danger of greater delay in the marches. This observation 
is made for the purpose of satisfying anyone who may notice that the second expedi- 
tion, which left San Diego on April 17 of the following year, could arrive at Monterey 
in the exact space of thirty-six days, whereas the first expedition (which either by an 
error or a mistake in the printing, is said in one of the printed volumes to have set out 
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from Sao Diego on June 14, when July, of 1769, should have been named) consumed 
entire months in arriving at the same latitude. 

The camping places of this stage were reached and named in the following order: 
First: By way of the Cafiada de Santa Clara itself, which runs toward the west-south- 
west, after going three leagues, one encounters a stream of running water which 
descends from the range through a narrow canyon, emptying into the valley which 
here has greater width. Near this place there is a populous village of Indians who 
live practically without shelter, under the open sky, within the limits of a thicket. 
The Indians seen exceeded two hundred in number. 

Second: Three leagues farther down-stream over broken ground traversed by 
ravines which drained the mountain slopes in the rainy season, was found a village 
which did not appear so populous as the preceding one, though the natives were less 
good-natured and solicitous in making us their customary gifts. 

Third: Still two leagues farther down-stream, one discovers a spacious plain which 
stretches southward and westward to the sea; it is well grassed, and has some groves 
of trees. The stream here rather deserves the name of river, on account of the volume 
it acquires from numerous streams which empty into it on each side. Here a very 
small village was seen; its peculiarity was that the inhabitants dwell in huts covered 
with grass, spherical in construction like a half-orange, at the apex of which an air- 
hole was left for the escape of smoke and the entrance of light. These three places 
in which the camp was pitched were not distinguished by any names at all. 

Fourth: Turning westward, one reaches the sea after going two leagues, soon 
coming upon an established village, the most populous and best arranged of any so 
far seen. It is situated on a point or tongue of land, right on the beach. There 
must have been about thirty houses; they were capacious, and well built in the same 
spherical figure already described. The inhabitants, counting those alone who 
came to do us honor and make us presents, could not have numbered less than four 
hundred. These natives are well built and of good disposition, very agile and alert, 
and ingenious to a degree. They well display their ability in the construction of 
their canoes, which are made of good pine boards, well joined and calked, and of 
quite graceful lines. But I will refer entirely, on this subject, to the description 
given on folios thirty-three and following of the printed Diario Histdrico, which treats 
of the inhabitants of the islands and the coast of the Canal de Santa Barbara, that I 
may not uselessly repeat what has already been stated in other documents. I will 
reserve [the privilege] of adding in the proper place my private notes, acquired dur- 
ing a long period of time through my personal observation. This large village was 
called the Pueblo de la Asumpta; its observed latitude is 31° 13'. 

Fifth: Passing along the beach for two leagues, we camped near a temporary 
town of Indian fishermen, and this was the name given to that place [Rancheria 
Volante] that we might not lose the custom of giving names agreeing with the cir- 
cumstances to all the places in our discovery. 

Sixth: On account of the extraordinary entertainment with which an Indian 
favored us [at a place] two leagues farther along the seashore where there is a popu- 
lous town on a point of land right on the beach — this Indian was a muscular man of 
good figure, and a great dancer, who had seen us in Asumpta two days before — on 
this account we named the town of which our friend was a resident, the Pueblo del 
Baylarin. It appears even more populous than the other, and its houses are of the 
same construction. 

Seventh: A short stretch of beach follows, after which some high hills along the 
coast are passed in order to come to a stream of excellent water which flows from a 
canyon in the mountains having many willows. Another native town was here in 
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sight; in it thirty-two houses were counted, and it was named the Pueblo de la 
Carpinteria. This entire locality seems very suitable for a mission, as well on ac- 
count of the numberless natives who dwell on this beach within a distance of six 
leagues, as for the fact that it has excellent fields and abundant water for use in cul- 
tivation. The gentleness and good disposition of the Indians give good reason for 
entertaining a moral certainty of their reduction, provided they be preached the 
word of God. 

Eighth: At three leagues' distance, another village is reached; it is doubtless the 
most populous of them all to this point, for it contains more than six hundred souls. 
It is situated near a lake of fresh water, from which the inhabitants cbtain their 
supply. They came with their women and children to visit us, bringing us a quan- 
tity of fish tlalemado, as they say (that is, roasted), as well as fresh fish and other 
articles of food as gifts. The place was called the Pueblo de la Laguna. 

Ninth : At a distance of three leagues from it, following the march, are found the 
towns which we called the Pueblos de la Isla. It is thus that, going over level ground 
between the mountains and some hills which extend seaward, one comes in sight of a 
long bare point of land, on the eastern side of which a great estuary penetrates inland 
by two separate arms, which are probably about half a league distant from each 
other. This estuary runs close to the north side of a small hill which rises on a point 
of land and has the appearance of an island. On this hill, the verdure and forest 
growth of which makes a pleasing and harmonious picture, there is a populous Indian 
village, in which someone claims to have counted one hundred houses. The estuary 
spreads continually over the level ground eastward, forming various swamps and 
ponds of considerable extent, on the banks of which are discerned other towns of 
larger population. The liberality and festivity with which those poor people received 
us cannot be adequately described. Our arrival was for them a motive of public 
rejoicing in which there was no stint of music and dancing, which were not badly per- 
formed after their fashion. 

Tenth: The coast, which runs continuously west-northwest from the Pueblo de 
la Asumpta to the Pueblo de las Islas, now extends almost directly westward. Pur- 
suing this direction for two leagues over high hills within sight of the ocean, then 
crossing a somewhat dense oak forest, one comes to a canyon where there is a good 
watering-place; on the slopes near the beach is a village so populous that it may well 
contain over one thousand inhabitants. They are no less agreeable and disposed 
to gift-making than those of the preceding [Pueblo] de las Islas. We gave to this 
place the name San Luis Obispo de Toloso. 

Eleventh: By utilizing the time of low tide, one traverses a short remaining inter- 
val of beach, later to ascend some high hills broken by ravines and gullies, until 
arriving at a town of about eighty houses, which shelter perhaps eight hundred 
persons. The settlement is scattered along both sides of a canyon containing running 
water. This place was named San Guido; it is distant three leagues from San Luis 
Obispo. 

Twelfth: At an equal distance, by a road equally rough and difficult, there is 
discovered another town of nearly fifty fires; it stands likewise on the bank of a 
canyon which admits an influent estuary. These natives lack firewood, and to pro- 
vide themselves with water they are obliged to go up the canyon to obtain it from a 
tributary stream, before the current becomes commingled with the saline water of 
the estuary. From this place, which we named San Luis Rey, were discerned the 
last three islands of the Canal de Santa Barbara; of these, the most western took the 
name of San Bernardo, the one lying next toward the east, Santa Cruz, and the 
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other Santa Barbara, which is the easternmost and the one which gave its 
name to that stretch of sea and coasts. 

Thirteenth: [After traversing] high ground with a very rough road, at times 
descending and again ascending rugged mountains and crags, at the end of two leagues 
one comes to San Zeferino, which was the name we gave to a place containing 
twenty-four houses; the Indians in them must have numbered almost two hundred, 
and they were as affable in their intercourse as the previous ones. The entire country 
is of a rather desolate, sombre aspect; not because there is no forest, but on account 
of the height and bareness of the hills, among which, however, there begin to be found 
pastures as one enters them, and others are not far distant from the place. The soil 
is very mellow, and there is a canyon into which another estuary penetrates, serving 
as a landing place for these Indians, who live by fishing; they go up-stream to get 
fresh water under the same precaution and inconvenience as the people of San Luis 
Rey. The latitude of this place was observed to be 34^°. 

Fourteenth: Going a short day's march of about two leagues, now by a more 
accessible road, though over high hills, a village is passed midway situated by the 
sea on a spacious beach just in sight of the Punta de la Concepci6n, which is the end 
of the oft-mentioned Canal de Santa Barbara, and is on the same parallel as San 
Zeferino, 34° 30' north latitude. Camp was pitched on the east side of a canyon 
within which there is an Indian town of about twenty-four houses. Here they lack 
and abound in the same things as do those near by. Our soldiers took a fancy to call 
the town the Pueblo del Cojo, because the cacique or captain of the place was, indeed, 
lame. 

Fifteenth: From the Punta de la Concepcidn a northwesterly direction was taken; 
rounding the coast, at the end of two leagues and a half, another canyon was found, 
containing a town of twenty fires and two hundred and fifty Indians more or less. 
Here penetrates still another estuary which prevents the current of the stream from 
reaching the sea. The natives of the village are exceedingly poor, and so hungry that 
they can hardly subsist, as they are without canoes, live on rough ground, and have 
a scarcity of firewood. The village was called the Rancheria de la Espada. 

The story of a small incident which occurred at this place should not be 
omitted, as it records the motive for giving the place its name. A soldier lost his 
sword, allowing it through carelessness to be abstracted from his belt. But the 
Indians who noticed this theft, themselves ran after the thief and dispossessed him 
of the weapon that it might be restored to its owner — an act very worthy of remark 
occurring, as it did, among a lot of barbarians, for they are barbarians after a fash- 
ion, compared to those of our own race, owing to the roughness and wildness of the 
land they inhabit. 

Sixteenth: Finally, after going two leagues over high ground of pleasing aspect, a 
spring of good water is found by the shore and near it a poor village of only ten 
houses with probably sixty inhabitants. We camped at a place near which a point 
or tongue of land projects into the sea. There we collected a great number of flints 
suitable for firearms, so the place was named Los Pedernales. Its latitude was 
observed to be 34° 33'. 

From the mission of San Gabriel, which was spoken of in the preceding article — 
to here, there is no other. I have thought best to interrupt the course of our first 
land expedition, limiting the third stretch of it to this point (although it includes 
no chapter on missions) and go on to treat of the habits and customs of these people, 
that your Excellency's attention may be relieved from the fatigue of reading about 
marches daily pursued northward, and also for my own convenience, I having per- 
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ceived that my notes on natural and political history should be distributed in the 
order and after the fashion in which I have them arranged in the original. 

Natural and Political History 

In the preceding account of the habits and customs of the natives, and of the 
products of those countries, I have already included all that pertains to [the territory] 
from San Diego, not only as far as the Canada de Santa Clara as was proposed in 
Article II with reference to day's marches, — but as far as the place called La Car- 
pinteria, which is included in this third stage. It only remains to recount here then, 
those observations which concern the interval between La Carpinteria and the 
Punta de los Pedernales. They are as follows: 

The Indians of all these villages are of good disposition and average figure; they 
are inclined to work, and much more to self-interest. They show with great covet- 
ousness a certain inclination to traffic and barter, and it may be said in a way that 
they are the Chinese of California. In matters concerning their possessions, they 
will not yield or concede the smallest point. They receive the Spaniards well, and 
make them welcome; but they are very warlike among themselves, living at almost 
incessant war, village against village. 

In each of these villages (which are very populous here, each one containing on an 
estimate about six hundred men capable of bearing arms) there is a captain, as has 
been said of the previous territory. This chief has hardly any other function than 
that of the military command; they always choose the most conspicuous and intrepid 
one in the village. The position is for life, and [the incumbent enjoys] an absolute, 
total independence in the government. 

The men go clothed with a large cloak made of skins of cony, hare, fox, or sea- 
otter; the garment reaches to the waist, the captain only being allowed to wear it 
reaching to the ankle, without other mark of distinction. The women wear skirts, 
made and fitted uncouthly of antelope hide, either colored or white, which do not 
extend below the knees. Most of them are decorated with various trinkets chosen 
from the smaller sea-shells and stones of various colors. They wear the hair tightly 
bound and gathered at the back, forming a short heavy queue, with a very handsome 
adornment of shells; they also wear collars and bracelets of snail-shells and little 
sea-shells. The few men who desire to cut their beards, accomplish it not without 
great pain, by using a pair of shells of the clam, or large oyster, which, being fastened 
together on one side by nature, can be given a kind of opening and shutting motion 
on the other. With these they extract the hairs one at a time by the root, as though 
pulling with nippers. Those who like to wear the hair short, do so by burning it 
close to their pates — an uncomfortable and fatiguing operation, but necessary on 
account of their lack of any iron instrument. 

They are idolators like the rest. Their idols are placed near the village, with 
some here and there about the fields, to protect, they say, the seeds and crops. These 
idols are nothing but sticks, or stone figurines painted with colors and surmounted 
with plumage. Their ordinary height is three hands, and they place them in the 
cleanest, most highly embellished place they can find, whither they go frequently to 
worship them and offer their food, and whatever they have. 

Although in this district the captains commonly enjoy the privilege of taking two 
or three wives, and putting them away at will, the ordinary men have only one, and 
may abandon her only in case of adultery. The Indians of either sex who wish to 
marry a second time, may do so only with another widow or widower — a custom 
which seems not at all irrational if we consider what result such a practice should have 
n favor of the population. 
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I have substantial evidence that those Indian men who both here and farther 
inland, are observed in the dress, clothing, and character of women — there being 
two or three such in each village — pass as Sodomites by profession (it being confirmed 
that all these Indians are much addicted to this abominable vice) and permit the 
heathen to practice the execrable, unnatural abuse of their bodies. They are called 
joyas, and are held in great esteem. Let this mention suffice for a matter which 
could not be omitted — on account of the bearing it may have on the discussion of 
the reduction of these natives — with a promise to revert in another place to an excess 
so criminal that it seems even forbidden to speak its name. Let us go on then, to 
describe the ceremony of their funerals and burials. 

When any Indian dies, they carry the body to the adoratory, or place near the 
village dedicated to their idols. There they celebrate the mortuary ceremony, and 
watch all the following night, some of them gathered about a huge fire until day- 
break; then come all the rest (men and women) and four of them begin the ceremony 
in this wise: One Indian, smoking tobacco in a large stone pipe, goes first; he is 
followed by the other three, all passing thrice around the body; but each time he 
passes the head, his companions lift the skins with which it is covered, that the priest 
may blow upon it three mouthfuls of smoke. On arriving at the feet, they all four 
together stop to sing, I know not what manner of laudation. Then come the near 
and remote relatives of the deceased, each one giving to the chief celebrant a string of 
beads, something over a span in length. Then immediately there is raised a sorrow- 
ful outcry and lamentation from all the mourners. When this sort of solemn response 
is ended, the four ministers take up the body, and all the Indians follow them, singing, 
to the cemetery which they have prepared for the purpose, where it is given sepulture; 
with the body are buried some little things made by the deceased himself; some other 
objects are deposited round about the spot where the body rests, and over it, thrust 
into the earth, is raised a spear or very long rod, painted in various colors. At the 
foot of this rod are left a few relics, which naturally represent the ability and kind of 
occupation which the man had while he was living. If the deceased is a woman, they 
leave strung on the rod some of the boxes and baskets which she was accustomed to 
weave. 

The occupations and ordinary pursuits of these people are limited; some of them 
follow fishing, others engage in their small carpentry jobs; some make strings of 
beads, others grind red, white, and blue paint-clays, and a certain kind of plumbif erous 
stones, which serve for the men to paint themselves with when they are celebrating 
and dancing or when they go to war, and which are used by the women for their usual 
adornment. They make various shaped plates from the roots of the oak and the 
alder trees, and also mortars, crocks and plates of black stone, all of which they cut out 
with flint, certainly with great skill and dexterity. They make an infinite number of 
arrows. The women go about their seed-sowing, bringing the wood for the use of 
the house, the water and other provisions. They skilfully weave trays, baskets, and 
pitchers for various purposes; these are well made with thread of grass roots of various 
colors. 

There is abundance of all seeds needed for their use, and many acorns. There are 
birds and land animals of the same species as above mentioned, besides many addi- 
tional ones. The fishing is so good, and so great is the variety of fish, known in other 
seas, that this industry alone would suffice to provide sustenance to all the settlers 
which this vast stretch of country could receive. In the mountains there are seen 
many pines like those of Spain, mollares, and oaks and live-oaks upon the slopes and 
in certain spots on level ground. On the rivers and streams there are many white 
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and black poplars, willows, alders, elms, small poplars, some laurels, and canes. The 
soil is very good; it is black, well-grassed, and mellow; and the fields are thickly dotted 
with shrubs. Almost every half league one encounters a stream more or less sizeable 
which flows to the sea, besides headwaters and springs of excellent water, so that there 
are many places having all the advantages necessary for establishing missions; such 
are: First, San Luis Obispo, one league inside the canyon of the stream; second, the 
Rancheria de la Isla; third, the village of La Carpinten'a, also within another canyon 
into which another stream empties. 

Finally, that nothing may be omitted in the narrative, I will tell Ithe customs] 
which these Indians observe in their dances. The women go to them well painted, 
and dressed as has been described, carrying in both hands bundles of feathers of vari- 
ous colors. The men go entirely naked, but very much painted. Only two pairs 
from each sex are chosen to perform the dance, and two musicians, who play their 
flutes. Nearly all the others who are present, increase the noise with their rattles 
made of cane dried and split, at the same time singing, very displeasingly for us, 
who ore not accustomed to distressing the ear with this kind of composition. 

Article IV 
From Los Pedernales to the Foot of the Sierra de Santa Lucia 

This stage of the journey was estimated at thirty-three leagues. The places 
occurred and had names bestowed upon them in the following order and manner: 
First: As one sets out from Los Pedernales toward the north-northwest across high 
land overlooking the sea and partly covered with sand-dunes, there is, at a distance of 
two leagues, a canyon with abundant pasture, though with but little water, which is 
collected in a pool. The canyon was named the Canada Seca. The coast before one 
comes to the sand-dunes is broken, being cut into numerous rocky points which extend 
into the sea. 

Second: One league from this place is the Rio de San Verardo. Its mouth is 
entirely closed by a sand-bank which it was possible to cross dry-shod, its waters 
being dammed as it were, and without current. But this is clearly understood by 
going to observe further up, where it is seen that the waters unite with the sea, 
reappearing after filtering through near the sand-bank. This river flows through a 
beautiful valley containing many willows, and the fields are capable of producing all 
kinds of grain. Very large bears were seen here, and there is a populous village. 

[Third]: Two leagues to the north, over ground that is level but very much 
overgrown with wild rosemary and trees of delicate perfume, [after] crossing a canyon 
that had abundant pasture, then ascending its northern slope, we discovered an 
Indian village on a moderate-sized lake, surrounded by low hills. These people were 
very poor and without the shelter of houses, so that we doubted with some reason if 
this place was their permanent abode. They made festival for us with dancing, if 
with nothing else; as this was the place where the women were seen dancing, it was for 
that reason named the Rancheria del Bayle de las Indias. 

Fourth: We took the road inland from this point, bearing northward to avoid the 
sand-dunes and numerous bad stretches, but we could not entirely escape a chain of 
these [dunes] which, extending from the interior of the country, were encountered 
midway of the day's march; the trouble of overcoming this difficulty, however, did 
not last long. Going afterward along high hills, and canyons containing very good 
land and better pasture, we pitched camp in a very spacious valley in which there is 
a lake of fresh water which may be some two thousand yards long and perhaps more 
than half as wide. We did not deliberate long over naming this valley the Valle de la 
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Laguna Larga; three leagues from the previous camping place, there were seen in the 
valley two villages, the one very small and insignificant, the other containing a few 
more small houses made after their fashion. 

Fifth: Crossing the valley, which was two leagues wide in the north-northwesterly 
direction which we were pursuing, we then traversed another league over high table- 
ands, until another large pond was found. It was almost circular in form, in a 
canyon which some sand-dunes obstructed, stopping the water from direct outlet to 
the sea; the canyon extends from east to west, and is covered with reeds and rushes 
in swampy puddly ground. The pond was called the Laguna Redonda. 

Sixth: The range which we were keeping in sight (it is the one which we have 
continuously kept on our right hand since leaving San Diego) alternately recedes from 
and approaches the sea, and our passage along the beach was here cut off by it abso- 
lutely. So, to avoid the marshes of the plains and the estuaries that reach to the foot 
of the range, we chose a westerly route over some sand-dunes at the narrowest place, 
which must be a matter of half a league wide; then, descending to the beach and 
traversing it for something like a league toward the north-northwest, we again headed 
inland (turning east), crossing sand-dunes until we reached firmer ground by means 
of a tongue of land between two bodies of water. Later, resuming a northerly 
route, we entered the range through a pass or canyon wooded with live-oaks, alders, 
and other trees, pitching camp beside a stream covered with cresses. This day's 
march was four leagues long, and in the whole of it we came upon only one small 
village of very poor, ill-conditioned Indians. Those of the [village] just by our 
camping-place came during the day to show us the customary courtesies, bringing 
seeds and a few fish. The cacique or commander of the village had a huge tumor 
(which they are accustomed here to call buehe) that hung from his neck, and it 
instantly occurred to the soldiers to name the place the Rancheria del Buchon. 

Seventh: Following the canyon of the preceding camping-place — it turns north- 
westward here — and then after a short distance making our way over hills and 
high peaks not far from the sea, the road being rough and difficult, with frequent 
declivities and slopes, yet pleasant and wooded with white oaks and live-oaks, one 
encounters at a distance of two leagues (in which not a village is seen) a very narrow 
canyon encircled by very high hills; the canyon contains running water, and there is 
no lack of pasture for thirty or forty animals. 

Eighth: Continuing from here for three leagues of rough road over high, serrate 
hills, one finds on descending, another extensive canyon containing many pools of 
fresh water. As the animals cannot approach these pools close enough to drink on 
account of their miry margins, it is necessary to go on another league in quest of the 
watering-place. It is a stream of very good water, and is of adequate volume. In 
this canyon were seen whole troops of bears; they have the ground all plowed up 
from digging in it to find their sustenance in the roots which the land produces. They 
are ferocious brutes, hard to hunt; they attack the hunter with incredible quickness 
and courage, iso that] he can only escape on a swift horse. They do not give up 
unless they are shot either in the head or in the heart. The canyon was named the 
Canada del Oso. 

Ninth: The march was continued through the same canyon, which leads con- 
tinuously westward, for two leagues; we passed over a hill within sight of the sea near 
a good stream, not, however, without having overcome the difficulty occasioned by 
some deep ravines and other bad stretches. The field about the camping-place was 
pleasant and fertile; it had abundant pasture, and was not at all scantily forested. 
Not far away was seen a small village of Indians who lived without house or hearth. 
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Bet that which was most worthy of notice was an estuary of immense size, which 
unters the valley from the south; at first sight it appears to be a large port. Its 
mouth, opening to the southwest, is covered with reefs, and a short distance north- 
ward from it is seen a huge rock shaped like a round head, which at high tide becomes 
an island, separated from the coast. From this rock the coast extends toward the 
west-northwest as far as a great point which is discerned at some distance, and which, 
with another which is left behind, forms a large bay, with shelter from the south, 
south-west, and west [winds], and may perhaps have sufficient depth [for vessels]. 

Tenth: After proceeding for three leagues along the beach, where at every step 
was encountered running water drained from the range, which here recedes somewhat 
from the sea — one reaches another moderately wide canyon; into it penetrates an 
estuary which receives a stream. This place was given simply the name of El Estero, 
as no other name to be given it was suggested. Its latitude by observation is 35° 27'. 

Eleventh: Taking the branch of the canyon that runs to the north-northwest 
and following it for three leagues, since it turns northward at that point, one comes 
to a better view of the pine-clad range; here occurs a very deep canyon densely wooded 
with willows, poplars, and other trees; in it ran an ample stream which some claimed 
was the Rio Carmelo. Because of the fact that some sixty hill Indians came down 
at our arrival to present their compliments, bringing us a bear cub which they had 
captured in the camp, from this incident occasion was taken to name this rivulet the 
Canada del Osito. 

Twelfth: Descending thence to the coast and following the beach, which here 
bore to the northwest, at a distance of a good league of easy road and frequent water- 
ing-places, one comes to a cliff at the edge of the sea, in the northwestern part of a 
valley through which this stream of very good water empties. There was all the 
pasture and wood wanted, and the place was named El Cantil; the latitude here 
observed was 35° 35'. 

Thirteenth: Without leaving the coast, going over high hills and rolling land 
broken by ravines and streams, opening the way and clearing ground every moment, 
one then passes before a point of land terminating in the sea, and, leaving it to the 
left, strikes into a gorge here presented in the range, continuing the march north- 
westward, across various canyons and streams. These two leagues passed, one 
comes to a deep water-course where sufficient water was found in a pool. The place 
was called Arroyada Honda. 

Fourteenth : Going part of the way through this canyon and part along the top of 
cliffs within view of the sea for another two leagues, one arrives at the foot of a range 
that is very high, but seems as though it might permit of passage by way of the open- 
ing which is seen to the east. This is the range known by the name of Santa Lucia, of 
which mention is made by the old pilots who first navigated these seas. Those of 
Sebastian Vizcaino's expeditions especially speak of it, enlarging with good reason 
upon its asperity and brokenness. But, interrupting here the [narrative of] the 
days' marches, it is now time to speak of the missions. 

State of the New Missions 

The mission of San Luis Obispo de Toloso is the only one established in the 
third and fourth stages of the journey. It was founded September 1, 1772, and is 
situated on a hill three leagues distant from the beach and the bay called [La Ensen- 
ada] del Buch6n. It has near it many fields excellent for cultivation, and abundant 
water for everything. At the foot of the hill runs a ditch from which water is taken 
for the fields, which have now been tested, and proven to yield prolifically of what- 
ever is sown. I was there about the first of November in '73, to interview the Rever- 
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end Father-President Francisco Palou, who was coming from [Lower] California. 
There was then a field of two almudes [sowing] from which the corn, heavily eared, 
was just ready to be harvested. They were plowing and preparing the soil for sowing 
eight fanegas of wheat to be irrigated. Certainly, with the measures which the 
Reverend Father-President has taken to settle there half of the families of married 
and single Indians whom he brought with him from the peninsula, everything may 
turn out well. And as he has done the same thing at the mission of San Gabriel, 
which is no less well supplied with land, water, and pasture, as has been said, it is 
to be expected that these two missions alone may soon succor and provide for the 
rest, that of San Gabriel for those below, and that of San Luis Obispo for those in 
the upper part, rendering unnecessary the exportation of grains from the port of 
San Bias. 

Not only is there the water-supply spoken of, running at the foot of the hill, 
which will supply this mission and furnish irrigation for its crops, but there is still 
another ample stream at a short distance and in its vicinity are good localities possess- 
ing fertile soil. In addition, abundant water is found in every direction, and pasture 
for the cattle, so that no matter how large the mission grows to be and however great 
the number of Indians reduced, the land promises sustenance, without prejudice 
either to the mission or the Indians, and for many settlers as well, who may desire to 
establish themselves here — an efficacious means for the advancement of the spiritual 
conquest and for the secure conservation of that which has been conquered tempor- 
ally. The Father-President assured me that some settlers from [Lower] California 
and some cuirassiers had offered voluntarily to bring their wives and families to this 
country, and that they had gone to Loreto to make the proposal to their governor, 
Don Felipe Barry. To him this zealous minister of God and good vassal of the 
King had written with reference to the enterprise, informing him how desirable and 
advantageous this emigration would be for the service of both Majesties. It is 
certain that if this [colonization] should some day happen, the Indians would soon 
cease to consider (as they now do) that we are exiles from our own lands who have 
come here in quest of their women; for they would then see coming here to settle men 
who had their own wives, instead of noting as at present, that we have come neither 
to oppose them in arms or to settle the country, since only men have come. They 
would then cease to feel the disquietude and misgiving in which they have lived 
from the first as a result of apprehension or whim. 

Nearly all the natives of this middle district possessing, as they do, abundance of 
seeds to store and use, and those along the beach having all the fish they want, to such 
a degree that this nation may be considered the richest among them all, it may with 
reason be feared that collecting and reducing the Indians to mission life will be diffi- 
cult; there remains only the hope of interesting and attracting them by gifts of cloth- 
ing — which they lack without confusion or shame, but chiefly by the suavity and 
kindliness which through love of God and desire for the welfare of these poor souls is 
edifyingly manifested by the reverend father missionaries. 

As a result, a few adults are submitting; for their instruction continuous effort is 
made, and they are being catechised that they may prepare to receive holy baptism. 
This benefit only twelve boys and girls have availed themselves of at this mission in 
more than a year, and no adults whatever during that time. 

The church, the dwelling of the father missionaries, and the offices, are all within 
the stockade, and all made in the ordinary manner described in preceding chapters. 
Of the same construction is the barrack of the guard, a body which is here composed 
of eight cuirassiers with a corporal and a servant. In the neighborhood of this 
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mission there is no well established village, but the parents of the new Christians 
have settled close to the stockade, and in the same place small houses were being 
built for receiving the Indians who, with their families, were expected from [Lower] 
California. 

Going at leisure to reconnoitre the bay called del Buchon, distant about three 
leagues, I found that it affords excellent shelter for ships, except upon the south, and 
that perhaps anchor might be dropped there, or the vessel might at least be moored, 
in order to leave supplies at the mission and take on water, for there is a good estuary, 
and at a short distance fresh water is found, and an abundance of firewood. 

I might introduce here other notes which I had the honor to include in my pre- 
viously mentioned letter to your Excellency, concerning the natural geography and 
the actual population of this part which I have examined — I might almost say, 
measured by hand-breadths. But as these notes agree in substance with whose 
recorded in the chapter from the diary of the land journey, which are placed in their 
[proper] order at the beginning of this [present] section four, as in the preceding ones, 
I will only make additions by speaking in very general, though in very positive terms : 
First, that as far as concerns water supply, fishing, fertility of soil, population, and 
abundance of everything necessary, all this region — together with a long stretch of 
the coast — greatly exceeds the favorable idea we formed of it when we were merely 
passing through it. Second: that the towns or villages called de la Isla, and those of 
the channel of Santa Barbara and its entire coast are worthy of particular consider- 
ation, with reference to providing them with ministers of the Holy Gospel, especially 
the [village] named La Asumpta. There are, in this stretch and that one just pre- 
ceding it, very suitable locations for this important establishment of missions, it 
being understood that they be founded with a presidio and guard of fifty or sixty 
soldiers; for the natives are so numerous, that in the five channel towns only, which 
lie almost side by side, and are ready to unite for the sake of any common interest, it 
may be estimated that there are as many as six thousand Indians. They are the most 
dexterous and capable people seen in the entire northern section, and are too daring 
to permit of confidence in them because of their apparent affability and real lack of 
offensive and defensive arms. In a word, they are savages, and therefore capable of 
attempting any kind of hostility whenever they see fit. In view of this fact, and of 
lack of a sufficient number of soldiers, the mission of San Buenaventura has not been 
established, as your predecessor the Marquis of Croix had resolved it should, at the 
town of La Asumpta, which is some twenty-six leagues distant from the mission of 
San Gabriel. Between the two points are numerous villages, for the conquest of 
which was also ordered the foundation of another mission with the name of Santa 
Clara. The most suitable location for this latter appeared to me to be near the 
beginning of the valley of the same name, where ample streams of good water flow, 
and where there are grassy fields of pleasing aspect. Thence to the mission of San 
Gabriel it would be only fourteen leagues, and twelve to the place selected for the 
mission of San Buenaventura. It would be wise, however, to reconnoiter and 
examine the valley of the Santa Clara again, as since the year '69 when the land 
expedition went [through it], it has not been seen, the fact being that on the return 
journey another route was chosen which was more direct and had a better arrange- 
ment of days' marches. 

Third, and lastly: That, in order to travel and transport goods from San Diego 
to Monterey, it is necessary to pass twenty or more towns, either directly through 
them, along their borders, or, at least within sight at about a gunshot's distance, 
[and] there are numerous cliffs, bluffs, and difficult passages, where the natives 
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might to advantage dispute the way and even prevent travelers from passing; in- 
stances of this are not lacking. For instance, in the year '72, they threw stones and 
darts at me, when I was going down to San Diego, at a place which we named El 
Rinc6n; the Indians took advantage of an opportunity to surprise me and my escort 
when we were occupied in effecting a difficult passage, or rather a steep descent which 
unavoidably presents itself midway of one of their streets. We found ourselves in 
such straits that it was necessary, assuming the defensive, to punish the boldness of 
the insolent fellows, killing one or more of them, but losing none of our men. Since 
then they have shown some cautiousness, but whenever they see a small number of 
travelers not well armed, and defenseless, the Indians do not hesitate to throw them- 
selves upon them and try their fortune. It is plainly to be seen that there is or can 
be no means of forefending these injuries than the presidio and mission [to be estab- 
lished] in the suitable places of which I have just informed your Excellency. 

(To be continued) 



